MR.   WINSTON   CHURCHILL
produced one of his most telling satires. Here is how.
on 28th January, 1931, he introduced what has per-
haps become his most famous gibe:
"I spoke the other day, after he had been defeated
in an important Division, about his [MacDonald's]
wonderful skill in falling without hurting himself. He
falls, but up he comes again, smiling, a little dishev-
elled, but still smiling. ... I remember, when I
was a child, being taken to the celebrated Barnum's
Circus, which contained an exhibition of freaks and
monstrosities, but the exhibit on the programme which
I most desired to see was the one described as 'The
Boneless Wonder.' My parents judged that spectacle
would be too revolting and demoralizing for my
youthful eyes, and I have waited fifty years to see the
Boneless Wonder!"
At the financial crisis of 1931 MacDonald was true
enough to that similitude to coalesce with Baldwin
and Herbert Samuel. Churchill of course was a
principal tormentor of the Labour Party, which had
gone into opposition. Epping returned him by a
majority which was large even at that moment of
astronomic margins.
They did not give him office. He found himself
in a Parliament teeming with supporters of the
National combination to which was opposed a pitiful
remnant of fifty Socialists. He quickly designed to
catch the ear of the new House. On the second day
of the debate on the Address he was cracking jokes
in the grand manner. After explaining that he was in
no way bound to the Baldwin-MacDonald-Samuel
triumvirate he said, " However, I am glad to be able
to announce to the House that, if I may without dis-
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